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The British Liberal Program 


In a characteristically lucid speech at the National 
Liberal Club on December 21, Mr. Asquith, with the 
expressed enthusiastic endorsement of Mr. Lloyd 
George and Sir John Simon, declared the policy of the 
Liberal Party in the present session of Parliament. De- 
caring that Protection, the main plank of the Tory 
platform, and the Capital Levy, the main plank of the 
Labor platform, had been repudiated at the polls he 
added: “Are we not then entitled to say that our policy 
is the only one which the electors have not decisively 
and derisively rejected? From this it follows that who- 
ever may be for the time being the incumbents of 
office it is we, if we understand our business, who real- 
ly control the situation.” 


Apropos the discussion as to the possibility of an 
early appeal to the country by the Labor ministry, 
which it is expected will presently take office, Mr. 
Asquith asserted that “The Crown is not bound to 
take the advice of a particular Minister to put his sub- 
jects to the tumult and turmoil of a series of general 
elections so long as it can find other Ministers who are 
prepared to give contrary advice. The notion that a 
Minister, and particularly a Minister who cannot com- 
mand a majority in the House of Commons, who is 
ina minority of 31 per cent, is invested with the right 
to demand a dissolution, is as subversive to constitu- 
tional usage as it would be pernicious to the general 
and paramount interests of the nation at large.” 


Setting at rest all rumors as to the likelihood of a 
coalition with the Conservatives against Labor, he said: 
“At one of the most critical times in all history for 
the future of Europe they have allowed a whole year 
to be wasted and worse than wasted, and they have 
reduced this country to a cipher in the council chamber 
of the world. For my part I tell you plainly I will 
not move a finger to continue or to connive at the pro- 
longation of their disastrous stewardship of our na- 
tional and international interests. . We are not 
going to become the wing or the adjunct of any other 
party, and as a first condition of our usefulness we 
shall, I hope, cherish and we shall not for a moment 
compromise or imperil in any direction—I say deliber- 
ately in any direction—our unfettered freedom and our 
unconditional independence.” 
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This would seem to put the matter of “carrying on 
= Majesty’s Government” squarely up to the Labor 
arty. 


Our Civil Liberties 


Speaking at the recent annual session of the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society in Washington, Professor 
Harry F, Ward, of Union Theological Seminary, who 
is also Chairman of the American Civil Liberties Union, 
discussed the present status of the effort to defend 
civil liberties. He took his departure from the “clear 
and present danger” rule which was laid down in a 
Supreme Court opinion with reference to the right of 
free speech. Briefly, this principle is that to fall with- 
out the limit of free speech as guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution, an utterance must create “a clear and present 
danger” that acts will result which Congress has power 
to prohibit. Mr. Ward stated that the net result of 
the operation of this principle is “to register a change 
of public attitude from a belief in unlimited political 
discussion to an effort to determine just where the line 
should be drawn between words and their probable 
result in deeds.” 


He pointed out that section 2 of title 12 of the Es- 
pionage Act excluding from the mails matter contrary 
to the provisions of the Act is still in force, though 
it has been little exercised by the present Administra- 
tion. No book has been excluded since September, 
1922. He cited, however, the case of Carlo Tresca, an 
Italian editor, who “was sentenced to jail for publish- 
ing an advertisement in his paper, J! Martello, of a 
book on birth control which has been widely sold in 
Italy and in this country. It is significant that Tresca 
has been active in opposing the Fascisti Movement in 
this country, that the publisher of the book who has 
sent it with previous advertisements through the mails 
has not been touched, that an agent of the Department 
of Justice had been for months an employe in the 
office of the paper, that the District Attorney stated 
to the Judge before sentence that the case had been 
brought at the instance of the Italian Ambassador and 
suggested that the matter could be ended by Tresca 
leaving the country.” 

Mr. Ward states that thirty-four states and two ter- 
ritories now have criminal syndicalism, sedition, or 


_ 


anarchy laws, most of them passed since the Armistice 
and the largest number in 1919. Over one thousand 
arrests have been made under these laws and one hun- 
dred fourteen persons are now serving prison sen- 
tences under them. Ninety-seven of these are in Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Ward charged that the Department of 
Justice misuses directly and indirectly its office and its 
funds for propaganda. 

With reference to the policy of Police Departments 
in the matter of permits for public meetings, Mr. Ward 
said: “Early in 1921 a questionnaire on this matter 
was sent to the heads of Police Departments in two 
hundred cities of over ten thousand population. Out of 
eighty-eight replies, fifty-six declared the right to hire 
a hall was unrestrictive, twenty-one said that meetings 
on private property were not allowed without a per- 
mit.” Out of thirty-four answers to a specific question 
eighteen stated that they would interfere without wait- 
ing for an overt act if the speeches being made were 
believed to be dangerous. 


Mr. Ward included in his review statistics of lynch- 
ing and other forms of mob violence: September 1920 
to September 1922, one hundred two persons in the 
United States lynched—thirty-three white, sixty-nine 
colored; sixty-three persons tarred and feathered— 
sixty-one white, two colored; one hundred sixty-seven 
persons flogged—one hundred twenty-six white, forty- 
one colored; four hundred sixty persons deported from 
local communities by mobs. 


Judge Gary On Business 


The following excerpts from Judge Gary’s annual 
“size-up’’ of the business situation, published in System 
for January, throw light on the policy of the Steel Cor- 
poration and its business philosophy : 

“We have not yet begun to realize the possibilities 
of industry in the United States. I have seen the steel 
business of the country grow from a production of 
around 10,000,000 tons in 1900, to about 40,000,000 
tons today. ... 

“To charge more than a fair price, to exact in an 
emergency the highest possible price, is never good 
business. 

“The same natural laws apply with respect to wages. 
The rate of wages depends jointly upon the employer 
and the employee, upon the willingness of the man to 
work at a certain price and the consent of the employer 
to hire him and pay that price. Neither can dictate, al- 
though each might in an emergency attempt to do so. 
The policy of the Steel Corporation has always been to 
keep wages up to what it believed under all the circum- 
stances to be a generously fair rate. It is unwise to 
be arbitrary. Generally, it is not possible to be. One 
of the tests of business fitness is not being arbitrary 
when the opportunity offers ; and the opportunity comes 
some time to everyone. .. . 

“At no time has the Corporation entered into what 
might be called a ‘period of rapid expansion,’ yet to- 
fay the properties of the Corporation are worth at 
least a billion dollars more than they were two decades 
ago when the Corporation was organized. . . . 

“The very abnormality of the [building] wages holds 
the cure for them. I will not say at present what ought 
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to be the wages in these trades. It may be possible 
that the men are not being overpaid, although every- 
thing indicates that they are. But a wage, like water, 
finds its level, and it is only a cause for temporary con- 
cern.” 


Against Government Ownership 


“The conditions of government administration are 
unfavorable to economical and progressive management 
of business affairs,” says Mr. George E. Roberts, vice 
president of the National City Bank of New York, in 
an article entitled “The Blight of Government in Busi- 
ness’” appearing in the Nation’s Business for Decem- 
ber. He states that the separation of executive and 
law-making functions in government procedure is fatal 
to efficiency. “The lack of continuity of management 
and policies is another fundamental defect. . . .” 
“Business is not a routine performance. No business 
can remain successful unless the management is pro- 
gressive and that is why the government cannot conduct 
business successfully. . . .” “Every act of a political 
administration is viewed by its adversaries, and is likely 
to be considered by officials, first of all, as to its prob- 
able effect upon votes.” Mr. Roberts goes so far as 
to say that “every venture the government makes in 
the field of business shows its inaptitude for such af- 
fairs.” He cites government operation of railroads, the 
shipping board experience and the post office depart- 
ment as his chief examples. He claims that no govern- 
ment enterprise could make expenses in competition 
with private business and charges that “modern ma- 
chinery has been deliberately kept out of government 
establishments by acts of Congress in order to keep 
more employees on the payrolls.” 


Bargaining By Japanese Farmers 


There has been a rapid growth of tenant farmer or- 
ganizations in Japan since the war, according to a state- 
ment in the International Labor Review for September. 
According to the statistics for 1922 there were 1,114 
unions of tenant farmers, compared with 897 in 1918. 
In 1922 Japan also had 247 associations of landowners 
and 176 joint organizations. The tenant organizations 
keep in touch with the trade unions of industrial work- 
ers and the Socialist organizations. The tenant associ- 
ations are formed mainly to adjust disputes with the 
organized landlords. “The principal causes of dispute 
are the smallness of agricultural holdings, the low rate 
of agricultural profits, bad harvests and natural calami- 
ties, high rental, increased prices, the rise in the stand- 
ard of living, the growth of urban industrial and com- 
mercial centers, defects in agricultural systems and 
traditions, the divergency of interest between landown- 
ers and tenant farmers and changes in the trend of 
thought. In former times disputes arose only in times 
of bad harvest through storm or flood, and when the 
harvest was satisfactory there were practically none. 
More recently, however, demands for permanent de- 
creases in rents have been put forward by the farmers 
irrespective of the nature of the harvest; where dis- 
agreements previously occurred after the harvest they 
now begin before the sowing. In 1921 high rents were 


the cause of 4 per cent of the total number of disputes, 
while in 1922 the proportion had increased to 22 per 
cent.” 

Eighty-two per cent of the disputes arising between 
tenants and owners in 1922 were settled by compromise. 
In nine per cent of the cases the tenants’ demands 
were granted, in four and one-half per cent the de- 
mands were withdrawn, and the small remaining pro- 
portion were settled by a rejection of the tenants’ de- 
mands, cancellation of leases or other methods. “The 
number of joint associations of landowners and tenant 
farmers, though small in comparison with the other 
organizations, is increasing. . . . The object of these 
organizations is the improvement of systems of land 
tenure and agriculture and the prevention of disputes 
by maintaining friendly relations between landowners 
and farmers. In some cases they were formed at the 
instigation of the district authorities or of the land- 
owners after experience of the difficulties and dangers 
of disputes.” 


Significant Court Decisions 


The November Law and Labor contains synopses of 
certain legal decisions which are of social significance. 
In New Jersey a Court ruled in the case of McCran, 
the Attorney-General, vs. the Public Service Railway 
Company that a public service corporation cannot refuse 
to operate during a strike because such operation would 
be at a loss. The Court said: “The duty resting on a 
quasi-public corporation must be performed or its privi- 
leges and franchises must be surrendered.” In the 
United States District Court on October 17, 1923 a 
union member recovered a verdict of $3,000 against 
his union: for their failure to recognize his transfer card. 
(Nalty vs. Local Union No. 65 of the Amalgamated 
Sheet Metal Workers International Alliance). 

A decree of the Kansas Court of Industrial Relations 
was contested by the Charles Wolff Packing Company 
in the Supreme Court of the United States, which up- 
held the powers of the Industrial Relations Court ex- 
cept as to the fixing of wages. The decision has now 
been transmitted to the Kansas Supreme Court which 
has ordered the packing company to carry out the 
details of the decree with the exception noted. Some 
of the details of the decree were as follows: “A basic 
working day of eight hours shall be observed in this 
industry; but a nine hour day may be observed not 
to exceed two days in any week without penalty. In 
departments operating twenty-four hours a day and 
seven days a week, each employee therein shall be en- 
titled to one day off each week. This order shall... . 
continue in force until changed by the Court (the Court 
of Industrial Relations) or changed by agreement of 
the parties with the approval of the Court (the Court 
of Industrial Relations ).” 

_In Michigan, a farmers’ cooperative has been en- 
joined from boycotting Nucoa, a product composed of 
cocoanut oil and peanut oil churned in milk, which 
competes with butter. Suit was brought by the manu- 
facturer, “The Best Foods, Inc.,” which has a large 
market for its product in Allegan County, Michigan, 
against the Allegan Milk Producers Association, for 
Pledging itself not to patronize any merchant who 
sold butter substitutes in certain towns. The Court en- 
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joined the defendants in the most specific language pos- 
sible, making very complete definitions as to what con- 
stitutes boycotting. 


“Beating” the Business Cycle 


“Can We Beat the Business Cycle?” Mr. Arthur 
Bullard answers this question in World’s Work for De- 
cember by saying that some people do. And “the way 
to beat the business cycle is to understand it.” Mr. 
Bullard quotes from Henry S. Dennison’s “The Stabil- 
ization of Business” as follows: “When we came 
through the depression of 1907, we made up our minds 
not to get caught so badly again. We got caught in 
1914, but we were not caught very badly, and this time 
we were able to utilize our past experience. . . .” 
“Our worst week was in February, 1921, when we were 
running 96 per cent normal. . . .” 


“In January, 1920, the entire selling force of the Den- 
nison Company was called together and told that the 
boom was at its peak, that a break was sure to come 
within the next eight months, and to prepare an ag- 
gressive sales campaign to tide over the hard times. 
The executives of the company saw the break coming 
in time. They salted away the gains of the fine weather 
and trimmed their sails for the storm. Not many firms 
can boast that their worst month in the depression was 
only 4 per cent below normal.” Mr. Bullard quotes 
other executives whose firms have had similar experi- 
ences and also tells of the Dennison policy to withdraw 
advertising when business approaches its peak and to 
save the money for unusually heavy appropriations 
when the depression is due. The Dennison Company 
also builds up other reserve funds so as to be able to 
employ more salesmen when it is necessary to stabilize 
their business. 


Great interest is taken in such efforts as this by all 
who are concerned over industrial unemployment. 


Senator Norris’ Swan Song 


After twenty years in the Senate, George W. Norris 
of Nebraska retires voluntarily at the end of the pres- 
ent Congress because he cannot accomplish the things 
he came to do in Washington. Norris has been known 
as an irregular. He led the insurrection which defeated 
Speaker Cannon over a decade ago. He is particularly 
severe in his criticism of the patronage system and the 
electoral college as an instrument for choosing Presi- 
dents. He says we need a President “who will pro- 
claim from the moment of his election that he will not 
attempt to dictate a single measure of legislation and 
that he will not make a single appointment for any 
reason other than honesty and efficiency, and that he 
proposes to abolish the whole rotten system of patron- 
age. . . . But this will never happen because of the 
present archaic system of nominating and electing 
Presidents. . . . The real function of the electoral 
college is to keep independent candidates out of the 
field.” To the suggestion that he might be accused of 
running away from the fight, he replied, in an interview 
in the New York World for December 9, 1923: “Let 
them say it. Twenty years is enough. I’m through.” 


Giving Up the Dividend 


Following the example of the Belgian consumers’ co- 
operative societies, the Franklin Cooperative Creamery 
Association of Minneapolis has decided to discontinue 
paying a “dividend” or “savings-return” to its mem- 
bers. Dr. D. P. Warbasse, President of the Cooperative 
League of America, hailed this as an encouraging step 
in an article in Cooperation for November. The mem- 
bers of the Minneapolis association have decided to 
use the “savings” or “earnings” for education, for the 
purchase of a farm to be used immediately for recre- 
ational purposes but ultimately as the site for a college. 
There are 6,500 members in the society, which does a 
business of $3,000,000 a year. Dr. Warbasse points 
out that by following the practice of “giving up the 
dividend” the Belgian cooperators have been able to 
build their “houses of the people,” libraries, theatres, 
etc., and to carry on their educational work and social 
activities. “Swiss and English societies are buying 
farms to be used for the purpose of vacation and rec- 
reation for the members. . . . In every country are 
cooperative societies which could pay savings-returns 
to their members but which do nof. They use the 
money for education and other social purposes and to 
build up reserves of property. The strength of the 
Finnish societies has been established in this way.” 


Official Farm Policies 


The first message of President Coolidge and the an- 
nual report of Secretary Wallace of the Department 
of Agriculture contained suggestions to Congress urg- 
ing certain measures for the benefit of the farmers. 
The President admits that farm products are not sell- 
ing on a parity with the products of industry, and that 
every facility for regaining rural prosperity must be 
used. The solution even in the hardest hit one-crop 
areas must be “simple and direct methods put into 
operation by the farmer himself.” Indirectly, however, 
decreased taxation and freight rates, cheaper fertilizer, 
and organization, especially for co-operative market- 
ing, will help. Agricultural colleges are urged to have 
courses in the theory of organization. Temporary gov- 
ernment loans to aid diversification are advocated, and 
cautious support is given to the plan whereby the War 
Finance Corporation might assist in exporting of fats 
and grains. 

Secretary Wallace wants the wheat acreage reduced, 
crops diversified, the tariff raised, and the establishment 
of a government export corporation which would buy 
surplus pork and wheat at a price that will give these 
products pre-war buying power, sell the surplus abroad, 
and make up the loss by a tax on all these particular 
farm products sold. This last idea would discourage 
over-production and place the loss on the farmer. The 
plan also does for the farmers what they do not seem 
to be able to do for themselves by forming a general 
pool through which to obtain fair prices. 

Coincident with the opening of Congress, the Hon. 
E.C. Little of Kansas, a member of the House of Rep- 
tesentatives, has published an article in the Review of 
Reviews which presents a novel view of the wheat situ- 
ation. He claims that the talk of a surplus “is as cruel 
a fake as was ever perpetrated on our farm people.” 
Mr. Little produces figures from the Department of 
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Agriculture to show that if America consumes its nor- 
mal amount of wheat, less than sixty million bushels 
will be available for export, and that this quantity at 
the present rate of export would be sold by Christmas. 
According to Mr. Little, the “surplus myth” is the 
wheat speculators’ propaganda to force down the price 
of wheat. “Advance information,” he says, has been 
for centuries the device by which all over the world 
“the gamblers have secured the farmers’ wheat almost 
without money and without price.” 


Are Rural Districts Overtaxed for 
Public Education? 


Dr. C. J. Galpin, who is in charge of farm popula- 
tion studies for the Department of Agriculture, re- 
ports that there are approximately 7,700,000 children 
under ten years of age on the farms as compared with 
5,700,000 for the same number of city families. 
“Thus,” says Dr. Galpin, “the burden of supporting 
and educating Young America falls heavily on the 
farmers. We have a situation where farmers bear the 
cost of raising and educating children and then deliver 
the finished product to the city.” Many rural educators 
say that here is one of the most compelling reasons 
for a national educational policy and program; that 
now the weakest and poorest political unit, the rural 
township, pays the bills for educating large numbers 
of children who eventually live in the cities. This 
group of educators advocates an equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity through state and national aid. 


The Building Record for 1923 


The Copper and Brass Research Association made 
public on New Year’s Day an estimate of the total 
expenditure on building construction for the entire 
country during 1923, placing it at $5,922,900,000. 
This is a record. The estimated distribution is as 
follows. 


Classification Total Per Cent 
Apartments $947 670,000 

Churches 

Dwellings 

Hospitals 

Hotels 

Industrial buildings. . 

Office buildings .... 

Public buildings .... 

Schools 


New Facts in the Survey Graphic 


The January 1 number of Survey Graphic contains 
an informing article by Otto S. Beyer on the notable 
experiment in management now going forward in the 
Glenwood Shop of the B. & O. Railroad at Pittsburgh 
under the joint auspices of the road and the shop 
crafts federation; an appraisal of the Mexican situa- 
tion by Frank Tannenbaum; and an account of the 
collapse of the British Building Guilds by A. M. Bing. 
John Collier, who has made himself an authority on 
Indian life in America, writes on the Navajos, and 
Percy MacKaye presents a picture of the Kentucky 
mountaineers. 


